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Miss Sepewick’s father was the Hon. Theodore Sedgwick, 
of Stockbridge, Massachusetts, who served his country with dis- 
tinguished reputation in various stations, and particularly as 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and as Senator in 
Congress ; and who, at the time of his death, was one of the 
Judges of the Supreme Court of his state. 

Her grandfather by the mother’s side was Joseph Dwight, a 
Brigadier-general of the Massachusetts Provincial forces, and 
actively engaged in the old French War of 1756. 

Miss Sedgwick was born at Stockbridge, Massachusetts, 
in that beautiful district of country, where the mountains present 
every variety of beauty, and seem from their nearness to pos- 
sess and to attract a sort of familiarity not usual inscenery of so 
much boldness—and where the Housatonic, with its alternately 
rapid, and scarcely moving current, winds its way through 
choked and rocky passages, and beautiful intervals of meadow. 
Those who have visited these scenes, will, if they have an eye 
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for such things, discern many of the traces of beauty which 
must have made a deep impression upon Miss Sedgwick’s mind, 
and have constituted an important part of its education. If the 
traveller should have the good fortune to meet witha guide as 
intelligent as he, who pointed out to us the paths which our cu- 
riosity might otherwise have sought in vain, he may ascend the 
very rock, carpeted with fresh moss, from which Crazy Bet 
— forth her wild snatches of eloquence, half frenzy and 

alf inspiration. He may view ‘ the sacrifice rock,’ where the 
noble, the sublime Magawisca rushed between the descending 
hatchet of her father and the neck of Evelyn—of Evelyn, for 
whom she felt a sentiment higher and purer than that of love, if 
such there may be ; for we suppose that the thought of being 
his wife never visited her maiden dreams, and that she was not 
even conscious of wishing to be beloved by him. 

The sequestered places to which we have referred, possess a 
peculiar and touching beauty, even without the aid of those asso- 
ciations with which the genius of Miss Sedgwick has enriched 
them ; but they receive a still higher interest than any which 
they could borrow from fiction, when they are regarded as hav- 
ing ministered, at a very early period, to that pure enthusiasm 
and love of nature which her works so often manifest. 

We have often thought, when we have seen young ladies at 
boarding-schools, overlaid with accomplishments, and crammed 
with the lessons of a dozen masters, how much better it would 
have been if their hearts and minds had been opened, almost at 
their very dawning, to the silent teachings of nature amidst her 
majestic woods and hills, and the unnumbered beauties of the 
garden and of the field. The sentiment which is thus inspired 
has no sickliness. It cannot be acquired during one or two 
excursions for pleasure—like its kindred native products, it 
must take root and spring up under the open sky, and in the 
pure breath of heaven. - 

We know scarcely any writer, certainly not any American 
writer, who has read with a quicker and more discerning eye, 
with a better taste, or with a purer devotion, than Miss Sedg- 
wick, ‘those sermons in stones and books in the running 
brooks,’ whose wisdom and beauty she has so happily trans- 
ferred to her own pages. This is a topic upon which, if time 
were allowed us, we should be glad to expatiate ; for we are 
strongly inclined to think that the artificial character of society 
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is unfriendly to a heartfelt love of natural beauty—and that in this 
age of printing, when the press is prolific beyond all example, 
the incessant inquiry for new books threatens with neglect the 
great volume of nature. 

Our readers must be aware that the license which is allowed 
us in the sketch of a lady, precludes us from borrowing from 
memory or asking from friends any of those details without 
which that strong individuality which is, or might be engraven 
on Our Own minds, could not be transferred to others. Were 
it no trespass we should, to the best of our ability, present those 
charms of conversation and those traits of moral excellence 
which render Miss Sedgwick’s society and character the ob- 
jects of admiration, and of the most partial attachment to all who 
enjoy her acquaintance and friendship. 

But, doubting our license on these points, we must leave those 
who have never enjoyed this happiness, to form what conjec- 
tures they may, in these respects, from her writings, and from 
the engraving which precedes these pages ; a copy from a very 
fine picture by Ingham, taken, as we are informed, some few 
years since. 

We may be permitted, nevertheless, to speak as we think, 
of her writings. The first published of her works was the 
New England Tale. There is a circumstance relating to this 
work, which, if we have been correctly informed, shows that 
the public are indebted, not so much to love of literature or dis- 
tinction, as to accident, for her writings as a novelist. It is 
quite proverbial that many important events which affect the 
fortunes of our race, are often independent of any human de- 
sign, but we are not aware that the annals of literature are often 
signalized by such occurrences. Be this as it may, the New 
England Tale, (the fact is vouched by the preface of that charm- 
ing work,) was originally intended for publication as a religious 
tract; but it gradually grew beyond the necessary limits of 
such a design. It was thus extended without any intention of 
publication, and finished solely to amuse the writer. Such was 
her distrust of her abilities, and so great her reluctance to ap- 
pear before the public in a work of this magnitude, that her con- 
sent to its publication was finally extorted rather than given. 

The portraiture of religious hypocrisy which that work con- 
tained, and which we could wish were less true, brought upon 
its author the charge of sectarianism. It is altogether probable 
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that in a work originally intended for the class to which that be- 
longs, Miss Sedgwick would never have allowed the general de- 
sign and interest to be so much interwoven with topics of a de- 
bateable character. The plan of the New England Tale did 
not admit of the variety, the extent, or power of delineation, 
which her subsequent writings have exhibited; but it contains 
passages of deep tenderness—descriptions of nature, for exam- 
ple, in the scenery of ‘ the Mountain Caves ’—and notes of elo- 
quence in the wild songs or rhapsodies of Crazy Bet, which the 
author has seldom, if ever, surpassed. She seems to have led 
us to her favorite resorts on the banks of the Housatonic, or the 
mountain’s side—to those haunts which her youthful steps have 
traced, in those bright days, ere a single shadow has been 
thrown upon the prospect of life, except to enhance its beauty. 
And as to the inspirations of poor Crazy Bet, we confess that, 
like the communings of Madge Wildfire with ‘the lovely Lady 
Moon,’ their united grace and pathos have occasionally affected 
us quite as much as was becoming the gravity of our years, or 
the sternness of our sex. 

After the New England Tale, to use a homely phrase, the 
ice was broken, and it was not long before Redwood was given 
to the public. The popularity of this work has not been rival- 
led by any of the author’s productions, unless Hope Leslie be 
an exception. 

The nature of this notice forbids any thing like a critique 
upon any of the works under consideration. But we must be 
permitted to say, that we consider Miss Debby Lennox one of 
the most original and best delineations throughout, with which 
we re acquainted. It is perhaps impossible to explain the se- 
crets of that wonderful combination by which a writer of genius 
brings before us the creatures of his imagination, in such a way 
that we feel them to be as real existences as any persons in his- 
tory, or among our acquaintances. Analysis may show us 
what are the component parts of the character, but it scarcely 
serves to explain the mystery of its influence upon us, better 
than a dissection can exhibit the living functions of the human 
frame, or the secret of its life. There are but very few instan- 
ces in the whole range of fiction, or at least in so far as we are 
acquainted with it, in which the character throughout, if we 
may so say, speaks for himself, and not the author, for him ; or, 
in other words, in which every expression and motion seem to 
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be those of a real person. Such a character is not a pic- 
ture, nor a statue, nor an admirable automaton, nor a per- 
sonification of any nameable qualities; but an independent, 
self-existent being, a fellow-creature. Such beings come to be 
of the number of our associates or friends. The power of such 
a creation is among the rarest gifts, if not the very highest en- 
dowments of genius. And, whatever may be the station of 
Deborah Lennox in this society, she appears to us to be one of 
its members, as decidedly as Old Mause, or Cuddy Headrigg, 
or even Jeanie Deans herself. So absolute is her identity to 
our minds, that we think we should recognize her famous ‘ lute- 
string changeable,’ even if it were to walk forth without its pro- 
prietor. 

Redwood was admired abroad, nearly as much as in this coun- 
try. It was published in England, and translated into French, 
the translation bearing on its title-page a claim to favor, which, 
perhaps, no other American name could have conferred, being 
announced as ‘ par M. Cooper, auteur d’une historie de la nou- 
velle Angleterre,’ &c. &c. The same work soon after appear- 
ed in an Italian costume. 

We have expressed a doubt whether any other work of Miss 
Sedgwick ever acquired so much popularity as Redwood. We 
do not profess, however, to be so good judges as the booksel- 
lers, on that point. But we may be permitted to declare the 
judgment of the select few, to which class the polite reader will, 
of course, understand that we and all the critics belong. With 
all that select corps, we believe, and with ourselves we are sure, 
Hope Leslie stands first—we might almost say, stands alone. 
We have always imagined, with what truth those who know the 
author better, will judge, that the fine spirit, the delicacy, the 
purity, the impulsiveness, the generosity, tenderness, piety, and 
if we may be permitted to add, weaknesses, or rather woman- 
ishnesses of the heroine of the work, were, for the most part, 
a transcript of the character of the author. If this were not 
true, we should admire Hope Leslie more than any other crea- 
tion of the author ; but not doubting it, we certainly admire and 
love her more than any of her sisters, if this relationship may 
be imputed to all the female descendants of a common parent 
by literary genealogy. 

But even Hope Leslie is not without arival. Magawisca 
inspires a loftier sentiment. She is full of moral grandeur ; but 
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there is a feeling of loneliness, accompanying and inseparable 
from the elevation of her character, which, while it renders 
it impossible that any one should be the sharer and arbiter 
of her fortunes, excludes her, perhaps, in soine measure, 
from the fullness of our sympathy. And it must be acknowl- 
edged that the author bas rendered herself obnoxious to the 
charge of having transcended all the limits of probability in the 
extreme refinement, and we may add, polish of character which 
she has given to this representative of an injured race ; unless, 
indeed, the ancient canon of criticism, upon this point, may be 
considered as abolished by the example of the great magician, in 
the ‘unimitated and inimitable ’ Rebecca. ! 

We have not left ourselves room for any particular remarks 
upon the residue of Miss Sedgwick’s works. Clarence, the 
last of her larger productions, is the only one, which, so far as 
we have heard, ever reached a second edition in England, where 
they have all been republished, and where, as well as we can 
learn by our countrymen, who have had an opportunity of judg- 
ing, they have been very justly appreciated. 

Le Bossu, which has recently appeared, is greatly and justly 
admired, and fully sustains the reputation of its author. This 
is the best of her smaller works, and perhaps the most finished 
of them all. This tale properly belongs to the class of his- 
torical romances. The author has taken the liberty, in one or 
two instances, of which she was doubtless well aware, to trans- 
pose the order of events. While we leave to others the vindi- 
cation of the rights of criticism upon this point, we must be 
permitted to express our satisfaction and delight at the fidelity 
with which she has tranferred to her pages the true impress and 
spirit of the times of Charlemagne. This tale is equally re- 
markable for its finished portraiture of individual character, for 
the grouping of the dramatis persone, for the skill and con- 
trivance of the incidents, for the grace of its decorations, and 
for its constant and spirit-stirring action. 

If we might be permitted to advise her upon the subject of 
literary partnerships, like that of Glauber Spa, we would coun- 
sel her never to engage in another. Not that we have any ob- 
jections to this association in particular—but we prefer Miss 
Sedgwick by herself. And, moreover, we think such associa- 
tions dangerous for a lady. Not that she would be in any sense 
responsible for any latitudinarianism, either in morals or taste, 
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which such a work might contain—but, nevertheless, in case of 
such delinquency, she would be associated with it, in the public 
mind, to a certain extent. While we are talking of this beau- 
tiful tale, we may be permitted to say, that a collection of Miss 
Sedgwick’s contributions to the Souvenirs would form two de- 
lightful, and, we doubt not, popular volumes. 

But we have left ourselves little room to speak of the gener- 
al character of Miss Sedgwick’s writings, or of the place which 
they occupy in American literature. A discussion of this last 
topic may be well spared in this notice ; but we would not en- 
tirely pass by the first, because we regard these writings as 
affording, in an eminent degree, an index of the heart as well 
as of the mind of the writer. 

It is evident that Miss Sedgwick’s mind inclines towards 
cheerful views of life. ‘There seems to be implanted in her 
heart a love of goodness, and of the beautiful, which turns as 
naturally towards serenity and joy, as flowers lean towards the 
sun. It is manifest, that though possessing great refinement her- 
self, her sympathies are not confined to a coterie, or a class, 
but, that they are called forth by every manifestation of virtue, 
even in the most humble circumstances, and, that she looks 
with kind regard upon those gleams of a better nature which 
occasionally break forth amid prevailing clouds and darkness. 

She affects no indifference to the accidental advantages of 
condition. It would be impossible to diminish her interest in 
the powers and fascinations of genius and imagination, and she 
thinks it no duty to attempt it. But her highest favor and 
affection are reserved for that enduring virtue, which is per- 
fected through much trial and tribulation, and which needs no 
earthly witness, or outward reward. She delights to see the 
‘signet of hope upon the brow of infancy ;’ but she remembers 
with more satisfaction the last smile of unfaltering faith and love, 
which even death itself spares for a season. 

It is impossible to speak of her works without a particular 
regard to their moral and religious character. We know no 
writer of the class to which she belongs, who has done more 
to inculcate just religious sentiments. They are never obtrud- 
ed, nor are they ever suppressed. It is not the religion of 
observances, nor of professions, nor of articles of faith, but of 
the heart and life. It always comes forth, not as something 
said or done from a sense of necessity or duty, but as part 
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of the character and inseparable from its strength, as well as 
from its grace and beauty. It is a union of that faith which 
works by love, with that charity which never faileth. 

There is another characteristic of Miss Sedgwick’s writings 
which should not be overlooked. We allude to their great 
good sense, and practical discretion, the notableness which 
they evince and recommend. This is so true, that we recol- 
lect having heard a zealous utilitarian declare, after reading one 
of her works, that political economy might be taught to the 
greatest advantage through the medium of romances. 

We cannot omit a passing remark upon Miss Sedgwick’s 
style. We have often thought, that in the hands of a master, 

4 the subject of style would afford an admirable opportunity for 
4 establishing a new school of philosophy. It is very certain, 
| that style affords a truer index of the mind, than the theory of 
physiognomy, even in the hands of the philosophical Lavater ; 
or that of craniology, in those of Gall and Spurzheim. He 
who shall set up for the leader of a sect upon this subject must 
be able to furnish us with an experimentum crucis, by which 
we can separate what is adventitious from what is natural ; that 
which is derived from fashion and imitation, however vuncon- 
sciously, from that embodying of the thoughts, which is, per- 
4 haps, not less characteristic than themselves. 
Whatever our readers may think of the depth of this phi- 
losophy, we are sure they will agree with us, that there is a 
eculiar grace, fitness, and beauty in Miss Sedgwick’s style: it 
is entirely devoid of mannerism, and we like it a thousand times 
better on that account. ‘The drapery of her thoughts in negli- 
gee, gay, rich, grave, or solemn, as becomes them. ‘There is 
one particular in which we especially admire her costume : 
there is no variety of it which ever exhibits a single blue thread, 
in a certain quarter where that color is too apt to attract atten- 
tion. She always leads us to regard her rather as an accom- 
lished lady, than as a brilliant author. Her style is never 
marked by pedantry, and is equally free from stiffness and neg- 
ligence—it is more distinguished by delicacy and grace than 
strength. The purity of her English may afford a model to 
: some of ourlearned scholars ; and with that of Miss Edgeworth, 
it furnishes for their consideration the very interesting problem 
how far a knowledge of the learned languages is essential to an 
English writer in the use of his vernacular tongue. 
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Our limits will not permit us to speak of Miss Sedgwick’s 
powers of invention, and imagination, nor of her great truth and 
skill in the delineation of character. We cannot, however, 
wholly omit to notice that power, which speaks from heart to 
heart. In matters of taste, we may adopt the opinions of 
others, but we must feel for ourselves. On this subject we 
know not what may be the experience of others, but for our- 
selves, we hardly know more beautiful specimens of the pathet- 
ic than are to be found in the works of Miss Sedgwick. it 
takes you by surprise, and finds its way, before you are aware 
of it, to the fountain of tears, like the heart-broken voice of a 
child. She never attempts to convulse our hearts with hope- 
less and unprofitable agonies; and if there be anything painful 
in the emotions which she calls forth, it is more than compensat- 
ed by the healing influence which they possess—the kindly 
sympathies they elicit, or the sense of justice which they satisfy; 
and this, we think, is the limit beyond which fictitious misery 
should never pass. 

Miss Sedgwick has lately added to the rich gifts of her ge- 
nius, already bestowed upon her country, an expensive gem,— 
‘ Home,’ a tale written to illustrate the purifying and elevating 
influences of pious and refined parents, and a well-ordered home, 
on the character of the young. 

Her last work, ‘the Linwoods,’ is now in the first flush of 
popularity, gaining for its author an additional laurel to her 
wreath of fame. The story is one of deep interest to all who 
have hearts to love their country, and to rejoice in the dissem- 
ination of just principles. 

It portrays truth inlove, and ardor in patriotism, in a manner 
to shame the selfish passions of human nature; and its influence 
on the young will be most salutary. The work has already 
been republished in London, and highly extolled in the Euro- 
pean journals. And it deserves this praise. 
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THE MOUNTAIN NYMPH. 


Onde argenitive in copia, 
Dalla muscosa conca, 
Versa tranquilla Najade, 
Custode alla spelonca.—Saviout. 


With warblings wild they led him on 
To where, through clouds of amber seen, 

Studded with stars, resplendent shone 

The palace of the sylphid queen.—Doctror Drage. 


-———" In that cave a dewy splendor hidden, 
Took shape and motion: with the living form 
Of this embodied power, the cave grew warm.’—SHELLEY. 


I. 


Far up the Cstskill mountains, 
Beneath a hanging limestone rock, 
Gush out two living fountains, 
As pure as e’er Arcadian flock, 
Or they who fabled then, have tasted ; 
Sporting like twinlings in the sun, 
They spring till their delight is wasted,— 
Then mingle sweetly into one. 


= 


Between these fountains, each a vine 
Has planted, as its own, 
Whose sister tendrils intertwine 
Far up the rugged stone ; 
And dwelling in an humble green 
Beneath the arching of their arms, 
A savin bush spreads out between 
Its all neglected charms. 


Behind the savin bush—secure 
From every eye which death must close, 
Pierced through the marble, white and pure, 
A way leads to the nymph’s repose. 
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Her cell is curtained round with spar, 
Transparent as the diamond’s light ; 
Her couch is like a spirit’s car 
Spread out in folds of ether white ; 
And there she rests her gentle head 
On down of blessed spirits’ wings, 
And waters al! around her spread 
The music of their murmurings. 


And many a weary hunter’s thirst 
Has cooled itself in these sweet fountains ; 
But only one of mortal race 
Has heard the murmurs of the place 
Swell in Aolian strains, and burst 
Like spirits’ songs from out the mountains. 
And many an eye has gazed in wonder 
Upon the calmness of the seat, 
Where stream and vine, though born asunder, 
So sweetly struggle forth, to meet : 
But only one of mortal kin 
Has looked behiud that savin bough, 
And long and green the grass has been 
Upon the grave which holds him now. 


If. 


Youug Egbert, born beneath yon roof 
Which rises in the cedar grove,— 
Fearless of toil, of peril wary, 

And true at arms, yet was not proof 
Against the armament of love, 

When love came in the form of Mary. 
Night by night, and day by day, 

Love made her image flutter round him, 
Till he gave every thought away, 

To contemplate the spell which bound him. 
How he moved, and how he won, 

Excuse the minstrel from revealing ; 
Love’s language has no tone, save one, 
The tone, ineffable, of feeling,— 


And they who feel, within their breast 


May look for truths which never vary ;— 
And they may find among the rest 
How Egbert wooed and won his Mary. 
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Ill. 


True love is like some turbid river— 
Its course is smooth and limpid never ; 

So Egbert found it—though his Mary 
Was constant as a turtle dove; 

Her parents, sordid, cold and wary, 
Forbad him seek their daughter’s love. 

Long time they frowned upon the passion 
Of this sincere and artless pair, 

And wealth, and elegance, and fashion 
Were tried in vain, with all their glare, 

To win the maiden from the pole 

From which the magnet of the soul, 

Though trembling, varied not, nor faltered, 

And left the burning heart unaltered. 

But malice, ever wise in guile, 

Assumed a hypocritic smile, 

And, without granting, seemed to yield 

Unfought, the Jong-contested field. 


IV. 


Bloody, indeed, who does not know, 
Were wars, an hundred years ago, 
When the stern Indian, in his rage 

Of vengeance, was upon the stage. 
Such were the perils of the day 

Before the era of my lay ; 

But peace awhile had held her wand 
Over this ‘ heaven-kissing land,’ 

Till fear, in every rustic breast, 

Had lulled her fluttering brood to rest. 


V. 


One morning, e’er the sun had dried 

The dew-drops from the summer flowers, 
Went Mary up the mountain side, 

To spend, as wont, the early hours, 
Chasing the bee from bloom to bloom, 
And plucking sweets from every bank, 
Where every color and perfume 

Mixed, careless of each other’s rank ; 
And there she would each morning rove, 
To think of Egbert and his love. 
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Noon came; and Mary tarried still, 
And ali began to ask and ponder 
Wherefore so long she dared to wander ;— 
Till, up a steep and distant hill— 
(A sight which set all bosoms beating,) 
A pair of savage men were seen, 
As from a murderous scout retreating, 
And a fair captive walked between ! 


Oh, bitter—bitter—as the bliss 

Which hope leads up for truth to banish, 
Like mirage in the wilderness, 

To tantalize the lips, and vanish ! 


Oh, cruel as the billowy deep, 

Which on its bosom bears the swimmer, 
Till safety is within his Jeap,— 

Then quenching hope’s reviving glimmer, 
To overwhelm him with a wave, 
And bubble proudly o’er his grave ! 


Such did the fate of Egbert seem— 
Some monstrous incubus or dream,— 
Such seemed to all, except her mother, 
Her father, and cold-hearted brother. 


Why were they calm? He could not guess, 
But deemed their burden of distress 

Was deeper in their souls than grief 

Which finds in tears a vent—relief. 


He gazed awhile into the eyes 
Of those who looked so wild on him, 
To see if one hope might arise 
To give him light—however dim ; 
But all was dark and rayless there, 
As the cold midnight of despair. 
Then turning from their heartless stare, 
He rushed distracted from their sight, 
Resolved to rescue, or to share 
The fate of her he loved, that night. 
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VI. 


Weary, and faint, and hopeless quite, 

He sat him down beside a stream, 
Just as the fount of nature’s light * 

Was blending his last golden beam 
With the green summit of the mountain, 
And bowed to taste the cooling fountain. 
Its waters, like the Lethe of yore, 

Ran thrilling o’er his nerves, and filled 
His heart with hopes unfelt before, 

And warmed the blood despair had chilled. 
And, leaning on the mossy stone, 

He paused to ruminate alone ;— 

Too wild with hope—too glad to weep— 
He sunk into a dreamy sleep. 


VII. 


Is he awake? Or does he dream ? 

It is no dream. The brook is there— 

The rocks—the vines—the twilight beam— 
The cool and gentle mountain air ! 

But whence those strains that seem to spring 
From the deep bosom of the rock ? 

He knows the voice: Does Mary sing ? 

Or does some wicked spirit mock 

His wretchedness with notes like hers ? 
Oh! is there in the universe 

A voice like hers, with power to start 

Such trembling echoes in his heart ? 


He gazed one moment—there was nought 
But rock, and vines, and savin bush, 

And fountains which so gently sought 

To mingle in their loving gush,— 

Yet blended with their murmurs came— 
‘Tis Mary’s voice—’tis Egbert’s name ! 


He cast his wonder-stricken eye 
Around—and upward to the sky, 

And still the wondrous tones were ringing, 
Just where the humble savin grew,— 

A voice—he thought it Mary’s—singing,— 
A name—it was his own—he knew. 
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It ceased—he turned—there stood the fairy ;— 
It is his lost—recovered Mary ! 


VIII. 
She took his hand, and gently led him, 

F Up to the rock between the fountains, 
And ere his speechless doubt had fled him, 
Entered the portal of the mountains, 

Behind the savin tree ; 
Carbuncles shed a light around him,— 
A beamless light, like morning breaking, 
Till in a brilliant hall he found him, 
With stronger light, in beams awaking, 
Like noon upon the sea. 


4 
> 
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Perennial branches from the wall 
Hung bending with maturest fruit, 

Which, ever ripening, did not fall, 
Or fail the longing palate’s suit. 


Wonder and rapture so profound 

Had sealed his lips—too blest for speech,— 
And words without a breath or sound 

The eyes of love alone can teach. 
And there he knew not day or night: 


And slept and dreamed when he was weary, 
| Or, waking, cheered his ear and sight 
: With all the songs and smiles of Mary. 


He cared not whither he was led ;— 
) He asked not how she wandered hither ;— 
| To him, who thought her lost or dead, 
It was enough to find her neither. 
i And one uninterrupted day 
Of happiness and soft repose, 
He made no question of its stay, 
j Nor dreamed that it might close. 


IX. 
One happy hour he fell asleep, 

While Mary sung her love-notes o’er him, 
And dreams of music, sweet and deep, 

Far into fancy’s region bore him. 
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He dreamed that, soft on Mary’s breast, 
Which rocked him gently, like a billow, 
His head, by one kind arm caressed, 
Had made its wonted pillow ; 
And lo,a change, sudden and strange, 
Came o’er the maiden’s brow : 
Her eyes became the diamond's flame, 
Her lips as cold as snow. 
Forth from her shoulders, duple wings 
Of rainbow hues and light were spread, 
And tresses like the moss of springs 
Hung round her little head. 
Her voice was like the Holian lyre, 
When breathed upon by summer fairy, 
Yet thrilling like electric fire— 
She spoke: she said—‘ I am nor Mary!’ 


‘ Yet fear not; she is safe at home, 
And waits for your return with weeping, 
And I have told her you shall come, 
While you were on my bosom sleeping. 


‘ This is my palace ; and the mountains, 
With al] their caves and springs, are mine ; 

But chiefly these two sister fountains, 

That cherish each its sister vine ; 


‘ And all who slake their thirstings there 
With grateful feelings for the favor, 

Shall be my own peculiar care, 

And I will prosper them forever. 


‘When first beneath these rocks I found you, 
Groaning with anguish dark as night, 

I threw my spell of peace around you, 

And made myself your guardian sprite. 


‘ And here one month of ceaseless day, 
_ Have I surrounded you with blisses, 
And thrown enchantment on your stay 
By counterfeiting Mary’s kisses. 


‘ But now the moon, my queen, is changing, 
And my enchantment too must break ; 

Yet, while the latest hour is changing, 

I will explain for Mary’s sake. 
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* They were no savages who tore 

Your Mary from her home that morning ; 
Beneath the dark disguise they wore, 

Were creatures of her sire’s suborning. 


‘ He deemed that you would rush, distracted, 
And meet some dark, untimely end ; 

But rashly have they overacted, 
While you have found in me a friend. 


‘ For three long weeks, in solitude, 

Had they confined the faithful Mary, 
And firm her constancy yet stood, 

Till sire and brother had grown weary ; 


‘ They then this loving promise made her, 
lf you this month return, with life, 
Yours isthe happy lot to wed her ;— 
If not, she is your rival’s wife, 


* Go, then, with every hope of bliss, 

And know—the little mountain fairy 
Has stores of every happiness 

To crown your future years with Mary.’ 


Buffalo, Oct. 1835. 


DRESS. 


The outward appearance of persons has always been esteem- 
ed of importance ; there seems, indeed, to have been tore 
attention paid to the apparel of men among the ancients than is 
to be found among the moderns. 

Philoposmen, the orator, was set to cut wood, because he 
was so homely attired. Terentius was placed at the lower end 
of Corcilius’ table, on account of his mean clothing. Dante, 
because his apparel was mean, could not be admitted to a feast. 
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AGNES MONTALBAN ; 
OR, THE AMBITIOUS MOTHER. 
{Concluded from page 644.] 


CHAPTER V. 


The day, to Agnes a fatal day, that was to make her an un- 
willing bride, at length arrived. At her earnest entreaties it had 
been arranged that the ceremony should be performed in their 
own dwelling ; for she shrunk from encountering the gaze of 
the curious multitude that usually assemble around a church on 
such an occasion. 

The guests were all assembled—the bridegroom had arrived 
—all was prepared, and waited only the appearance of the bride. 
Time stole on—glances of curiosity and suspicion began to be 
exchanged—anxiety was visible on the countenance of Mrs. 
Montalban, who in vain attempted to appear calm and collected. 
Nearly an hour passed away in this suspense, and yet the bride 
came not ;—impatience and indignation began to cloud the face 
of the bridegroom—he walked to an open window, looked out, 
and began plucking the flowers that clustered in rich profusion 
around the casement, then, with an impatient gesture, he sud- 
denly threw them from him. At Jength he advanced to his in- 
tended mother-in-law, and said, ‘ Where, my dear madam, is 
Agnes ? It grows late—had you not better send a servant to 
hasten her ?’ 

‘I will go myself,’ replied the lady with a very bland smile. 
‘ Agnes is diffident—perhaps she is waiting for me.’ And the 
stately Mrs. M. walked with the dignity of a heroine from the 
drawing-room. She hastened to her davghter’s apartment ;— 
what was her surprise to find her not dressed in bridal array, 
but sitting the very image of despair, surrounded by her maids, 
holding her dress and ornaments, and her friend Ellen in tears 
at her side. 

‘ Agnes, are you mad ? Or would you make me so ? Come, 
a truce to this trifling ;—I will be your tyring woman.’ So 
saying, she dismissed the attendanis, and then turned to the pale 
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and silent victim—‘ Here, put on this magnificent dress, fit for 
an eastern queen—place this diamond aigrette in your dark hair ; 
it adds a tenfold lustre to its glossy hue—see these earrings,— 
this necklace—are they not darlings? And now, love, let me 
Just touch your fair cheeks with this beautiful couleur de rose.’ 

Agnes, who had silently submitted to be decked in the cost- 
ly array, commented upon by her mother, now stepped back, 
fixing her large black eyes upon her with a look that almost 
made the blood recede from her heart, she said, ‘ No madam! 
you have sold me, and decked me befitting the sacrifice; but 
think not I will countenance the deed by dissimulation, or 
affect a happiness to which I must ever be a stranger, and seem 
to hide the impress which despair has placed upon my cheek ? 
No! let the whole world know that you, forgetting the feeling 
of a mother, the delicacy of your sex, have sacrificed me— 
your only child—to a worthless desire of aggrandizement—a 
vain ambition that tramples on every duty, moral and religious, 
to attain its end—the distinction of a title for your daughter, 
whose possessor you know I despise: a title which will never 
greet your ear. No, there is that in my heart which gives a 
blessed assurance, that my short but weary pilgrimage is nearly 
ended. Oh! that I might be permitted to lay down this pain- 
ful burden of existence even now, before the deed is complet- 
ed which my conscience condemns, my soul sickens at. But, 
come, come and complete your work !’ 

She led the way with a firm step, till she reached the door of 
the room from whence she must return a bride: there she fal- 
tered ; her face assumed the ashy hue of death; she leaned 
upon her friend, and motioned her mother to precede them. 
The door opened: Edward Seymour advanced and took the 
passive hand of Agnes, and led her to the head of the apart- 
ment, where the bishop of C was in attendance. The 
ceremony was commenced and finished almost without her con- 
sciousness, save when the words ‘I pronounce you husband 
and wife’ were uttered, and the lips of the bridegroom pressed 
hers, a slight shudder passed over her frame. She went 
through the task of leave-taking, as it were, mechanically—the 
pressure of her mother’s hand was disregarded, her parting words 
unanswered, till she said, in a suppressed tone, ‘Agnes, my 
child, will you not bid your mother farewell ?’ 

‘Child, mother!’ she whispered: ‘ those endearing names 
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P appertain no more to us—the ties between us are severed for- 
ever. You have loved greatness better than your child, and ; 

she is lost. Farewell! May you be happy, though never in- | 
dulge the hope that your daughter enjoys happiness.’ She 


. turned away, and at that moment her husband approached— 
_ ‘Come dearest,’ said he affectionately taking her hand, ‘ the 
a carriage is ready.’ And the bridal pair departed amid the 
i smiles and blessings which are readily showered on those who 
; seem likely to command prosperity. And the ambitious moth- 
sl er—how felt she at this separation from her only child? Oh! 
q she had heard her called the Hon. Mrs. Seymour—it was hap- 
q piness enough ! 


CHAPTER VI. 


We pass over three years in the melancholy narration of 
Agnes, and present her to our readers returned from a wander- 
ing life over France and Italy, indeed Europe, again to her 
own country, to England. Wearied even with change, she 
had proposed to her ever-devoted husband to return, and spend 
the London season in that city. She had become a mother, 
and for a time after the birth of her son, the new feelings which 
were awakened in her bosom, the constant attention which the 
helplessness of her infant required were a source of comfort to 
her, and she began once more to look to the future for 
peace and happiness. But still there was at her heart ‘one 
fatal remembrance,’ which neither time nor place, nor even du- 
ties, could obliterate. 

They came to London, where, most unfortunately, Seymour 
resumed acquaintance with an old college companion, and in | 
his fascinating company soon began to find a solace for the in- 
difference with which, he could not but at times feel, his wife 
regarded him. Henry Monson was in the army, a major, and 
accounted a brilliant officer, but was a gambler and a heartless 
libertine. He soon drew Seymour into his circles of dissipa- 
tion. It has been truly said, that gambling is a vice which re- 
quires no apprenticeship—one plunge, and the victim is gener- | 
ally lost forever. Seymour made the plunge, and if, in his | 
better moments, the pang of repentance came over him, and he 
resolved to break the fatal enthralment, the tempter Monson 
was soon beside him, and he again yielded to the spell. En- 
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grossed in this new passion, Seymour began to neglect his wife ; 
and thus Agnes was thrown entirely upon herself—no friend to 
advise, or to whom she could, by imparting, lessen the sorrow 
which had borne her down. To forget, if possible, her troubles, 
seemed to be now her aim, and she plunged wildly into the 
pleasures, the bustle, and the dissipations which surrounded her. 
A few extracts from letters written by William Somerville, 
a cousin of Mr. Seymour’s, to Alfred Delisle, will better de- 
scribe lier conduct and character at this time, than can be done 
by narrative. 

* * # * * * * % * 

‘Frienp ALFRED— 

‘The gay season, with all its attractions, has 
commenced ; and why are you not here to enjoy it? I hur- 
ried up from D to meet you—and behold, the agreeable 
news that you had changed your mind, was the first ‘thing to 
greet my eyes! Let me tell you that I consider it very ill-na- 
tured in you, and I pray that Mrs. Delisle and your sweet sis- 
ter Ellen may revolt against your authority. Never tell me that 
they prefer to remain in the country :—did not Ellen almost 
acknowledge she was delighted with the prospect of spending 
aseason in London, and quite promise to waltz with me at 
Almack’s ? The metropolis never presented more objects of 
allurement, for all your old friends are here. 

‘ By the way, my cousin Seymour has returned from a three 
years’ tour on the continent, and been in town about a fortnight. 
He was married before he went abroad, and his wife, I believe, 
you know—she was from your county—a Miss Montalban. 
What a splendid creature she is! certainly one of the most 
beautiful women I ever looked upon, ‘faultless perfection,’ as a 
poet would say, only, I think she is a little too pale. Seymour 
is devoted to her, but I have fancied (it may be only fancy,) that 
all is not right in her feelings. There is, at times, a singular ex- 
pression in her brilliant eyes, as of sad and bitter thoughts that 
could scarcely be subdued, and though her manner to him is 
always lady-like, yet she receives his attentions with an indif- 
ference amounting to apathy. I fear she does not love him. 

* Major Monson is here also, with a lovely little sister, a beau- 
tiful delicate creature, who seems only made for the sunshine of 
life; and to do her brother justice, debauchee as he is, he 
watches over her as though he would shelter her from the winds 
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of heaven, Jest they breathe too roughly upon her. He and 
Seymour are sworn friends, which I regret ; it bodes no good : 
to the latter. 
; ‘Your old school-fellow, Delorme is here also, with his prize, 
‘ his wife, the empress of Golconda, as she is called. I am told 
| her wealth is almost incalculable, but she is ugly as sin, and 
, much older than her husband. It is absolutely shocking to see 
him, a tall, elegant man dragging about such a mass of defor- 
mity and vulgarity. It is hinted, besides, that the lady’s 
E temper is not a whit more angelic than her looks, and moreov- 
er, she keeps the strings of the money-bags in her own clutch- 
es. Poor Delorme! Why did he marry for riches? 1 am 
sure I never will.’ ; 
# * * * * * * 
— ‘ There was a splendid ball given last night by the duchess 
3 of D All our old set were there, and many brilliant ad- 
@ ditions—among the latter ranked first, the beautiful Mrs. Sey- 
mour. What an incomprehensible being she is! As the 
cousin of her husband, I have become intimate in the family, 
and regretied often her want of spirits—indeed, she always ap- 
pears sad and desponding. I never till last evening saw her in 
pubiic. What a transformation was there! Delisle, she was 
the star of the ascendant, the centre of attraction to more than | 
half the men in the room, dazzling as much by her lively wit 
as by her transcendent beauty. There too, was her husband, arm 
in arm with that detestable Monson. Seymour seemed restless, 
and | noticed his eyes incessantly wandering towards his wife, 
with, as I thought, no approving look. I saw, also, a smile of 
contempt and triumph curl the lip of Monson, as he watched 
his Seymour’s glance. My life onit, there is mischief brewing. ) 
‘ Agnes Seymour is every where ; at every ball, the theatre, : 
opera, and at every public place one is sure to see her. I 
never knew any one so madly, as it were, bent on amusement. 
Yet it does not seem natural—her gaiety appears forced—more 
the result of feverish excitement than the genuine overflowing 
of the heart. I have seen her after a burst of wild merriment 
press her hand on her bosom, and heard her sigh, the long deep 
sigh of agony. That she is unhappy, and acting an unnatural 
part, I feel confident, but I cannot fathom the cause. I have 
sometimes caught her eye, after such a scene as I have de- 
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scribed, and she has blushed. Seymour is running blindly into 
the trap set for him by that villain, Monson :—he already gam- 
bles, drinks, and, worst of all, neglects his wife.’ 


Letter from Major Monson to a friend in Paris. 
* * * * * * * * * * * 


‘IT am in the very spring-tide of fortune; the goddess has 
taken me for her special favorite. Seymour (you know him,) 
swallows my bait without any suspicion of the hook which it 
conceals. He is completely gulled. I wish you were here to 
admire my skill and ingenuity. I won of him last night a thou- 
sand pounds, honestly, of course, and I assure you it comes not 
amiss. I have had confounded luck lately, but he bids fair to 
replenish my pockets. After all, it is but borrowing it of him ; 
for, if I succeed in all my plans, (and it shall not be my fault 
if | do not,) why, | can refund the money, you know, if m 
honor should pinch me. As for conscience, I defy that obso- 
lete thing to give me a twinge. 1 am as free from the trouble- 
some monitor as the pope himself, and hold, with all good 
catholics, that the end justifies the means. 

‘IT told you in my last letter that I was on the point of visit- 
ing Mrs. Seymour, but had not time to explain further. You 
must know, that she has heretofore entirely excluded your hum- 
ble servant, Major Monson, from her acquaintance. Whether 
she suspected my designs on her other half (who, by the way, 
was not of her choosing,) or from some hint of that officious 
Somerville, (her busband’s cousin, and her mentor,) who is 
eternally hovering about her, I don’t know—however, chance 
befriended me, (I intend to worship that old keathen deity, 
Chance,) and gave me an opportunity which I had almost des- 
paired of obtaining. About a week since, as she was riding in 
the park, her horses took fright, and ran like mad, threatening 
destruction not only to all that interrupted their course, but to 
the carriage and its occupant. I saw them from a distance, and 
my first impulse was to clear the way ; but a glimpse of the 
livery changed my purpose. I remained facing them, and cer- 
tainly, at no small risk of life and limb, caught the bridle of the 
leaders, and stopped them. I next flew to the carriage, where 
I found that the lady had fainted ; in a moment I was by her 
side, ordered the coachman home, supported her, and when 
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she revived, I was rewarded by a smile of gratitude, which 
went straight to my heart ; but I suppressed all appearance of 
my feelings ; 1 knew who I had to deal with, and played my 
card accordingly. So I attended her home, summoned the do- 
mestics, and leaving word that I would call in the afternoon, 
took my leave. 

‘When I called, I found the transcendent, the queen-like 
Agnes, ready to receive me. I have looked on many beauti- 
ful women in my time, both blonde and brunette, but never did 
I behold so faultless a face! I have seen many exquisite fe- 
male forms, the delicate embonpoint, the tall and dig.ified, the 
slight and elegant, but never have I seen a form like hers—at 
once commanding and graceful, uniting the dignity of Minerva 
with the witchery of an Hebe. She was pale, even paler than 
usual ; and as she rose to receive me, I perceived an vgitation in 
her manner, which was doubtless caused: by the recollection of 
the accident of the morning. She is too perfect a being to be 
moved to love me at first sight, though she will love me before 
our acquaintance is over! She thanked me, sweetly, and grate- 
fully, but there was an air of restraint about her which seemed 
to say, ‘I wish I had received this obligation of any other than 
you!’ Ah, she shall think otherwise. She rang the bell and 
bade the servant inform Mr. Seymour that major Monson was 
below. Mr. Seymour had gone out; she blushed, and was 
evidently ill at ease : so I kindly relieved tle lady of my pres- 
ence. As I went out, | met Somerville entering. He eyed 
me with a most vinegar-like aspect; we bowed coldly, and 
passed on. 

‘ Somerville suspects my designs, and intends to thwart them, 
but I’ll out-manceuvre him. I hate him—an officious meddler, 
a protector of innocence forsooth! He will find full employ- 
ment in London for his zeal. Besides, he refused the hand of 
my beloved Rosa, my beautiful sister. Yes, 1 was weak 
enough to offer her to him ; though I do despise his milk-and- 
water virtues myself, yet I know he would make her happy. 
Pure and innocent she would die were she to be, like many of 
our fine women of quality, neglected or ill-treated by her hus- 
band : she would pine herself into her grave. Yes, I cannot 
but wish her Somerville’s wife ; but he told me his heart was 
engaged ; and he had the impudence to add, that he would not 
marry an angel were she related to me, and I did not resent it! 
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I felt humbled, wounded. I thought of the delicate, fair plant 
entrusted to my care, loving and leaning upon me with all the 
fondness of her nature, trusting, confiding in me for protection, 
and relying on me for guidance. I thought how wholly un- 
qualified I was for the task ; but this was only momentary. Soon 
as I had parted from Somerville, I recovered my self-posses- 
sion, and from that moment vowed eternal hatred to him. My 
little Rosa knows not of the offer and refusal ; I spared her 
that humiliation. I could not have borne reproach from her 
sweet eyes. 

‘Do you recollect what old Lekain told me, that I was only 
half a villain, because I refused to take Rosa’s money for my 
own use? Whatever I have to answer for with regard to 
others, there is a pleasure, such as I never enjoyed in my wild- 
est excesses, in reflecting that I have fulfilled to the utmost the 
duty of a brother to her. In truth, my love for Rosa is even 
a mystery to myself; you know not the depth and purity of the 
affection which fills my heart for my sister. She is so gentle, 
and so good, that my evil genius is always rebuked in her pres- 
ence, and I feel as though I too could be kind and good. I 
am confident, that if I could find a wife like Rosa—so mild, so 
warm-hearted, and so consistent in virtue, it would make me a 
different being. Butatruce to sermonizing, and let us return to 
Agnes Seymour, who, though angelic in loveliness, is no¢ an 
angel. I have called on her several times, and have now a 
caste blanche from her husband to visit at his house whenever 
I am inclined. He is a fool, but that is no reason why I should 
not be wise, and my first manceuvre must be to get Somerville 
out of the way, as he evidently suspects my designs, and, liv- 
ing in the same house, (you know he is first cousin to Sey mour,) 
he has the advantage of me. However, I am maturing a plan 
for removing him from town; if I succeed, I will let you 
know. [have sent Rosa into the country, to her old aunt 
Whittemore. There are many other matters, about which I 
wish to consult you ; but adieu for the present. 

‘A. M.’ 


CHAPTER VII. 


‘Agnes,’ said Mr. Somerville, as he entered the boudoir 
where she was sitting, ‘I have received a letter from the coun- 
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try, informing me of the sudden and dangerous illness of an old 
friend, and entreating me to hasten to him, if | wish ever to 
hear his voice again. I must depart instantly ; but, before I 
go, I have one favor to beg of you.’ 

‘ What can it be, that you should think this preface neces- 
sary ? Youknow I am always happy to oblige you—do tell me 
what you wish.’ | 

‘ That you will not go to the opera to-night with Major Mon- 
son, unless accompanied by your husband or some other friend. 
Perhaps, Agnes, you think me presumptuous, but your naturally 
correct mind will be convinced, after a moment’s reflection, 
of the propriety of what I urge: and you know that I can be 
actuated by no motive but your welfare. Do you promise ?’ 

‘My dear cousin, you know I am engaged to attend the 
opera this evening with the Major, expecting you to be of the 
party. I am truly sorry for the misfortune which deprives me 
of your company, but can | for that reason refuse going? Of 
my husband, it is folly to speak. He does not think of me— 
he has gone out, and will not probably return before mid-morn- 
ing. However, I will try and engage the attendance of some 
duenna’—and a smile, slightly ironical, curled her beautiful lip. 

‘ Agnes, you are jesting: but my time is precious—I must 
go. Remember, I have warned you.’ He left the house, his 
travelling carriage stood at the door; as he was stepping in, a 
man advanced and handed him a letter, and immediately disap- 
—_ Somerville held the letter, unconsciously in his hand: 

is mind was harassed by conflicting feelings—at one moment 
the image of his dying friend rose before him, Alfred Delisle, 
the playmate of his childhood, the tried and trusted friend of 
his maturer years, and he was to be more than friend : for it 
was his sister to whom Somerville was engaged—and must they 
lose him ? Then his thoughts reverted to Agnes, the dangers 
that a feeling (not to call it presentiment,) for which he could 
not account, told him hovered over her. So much was he oc- 
cupied with these reflections, that he had almost completed his 
journey before the letter he had received crossed his mind ;— 
he opened it carelessly, but not so did he read it, after the first 
line had met his eye. 

‘If Mr. Somerville is the friend of Mrs. Seymour, which 
the writer of this letter does not doubt, he will not fail of being 

‘at the Italian opera to-night. The letter containing information 
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of his friend’s illness is a forgery, contrived to secure his ab- 
sence. Mrs. Seymour is yet innocent—at least of actual guilt ; 
she is ignorant of the snare spread for her, but without the inter- 
vention of some firm friend, she cannot escape. Hasten, then, 
if you would save her from the gulph of crime and misery, 
on which she unconsciously stands. 

‘A True FRIEND.’ 


* * * * * * * % * 
* * * * * * * * 


‘ Unloose the curtain—throw up that window, and let me feel 
the breath of heaven. Iam oppressed—and oh! give me 
some drink, for my lips are parched. There, that will do. I 
feel refreshed ;’ and Agnes Seymour lay quiet as a cradled 
infant for some time. Then she again spcke in a low tone ;— 
‘ How reviving is that wind, and how beautiful every thing looks 
from that window. I feel as though I had not seen the blue 
sky for years. How long have I been asleep, Allen ?’ 

‘Not a great while, my lady ; how do you feel yourself ?? 

‘Why, well, Allen—surely I have not been sick—and yet 
there is on my mind a faint remembrance of dreadful suffering ; 
tis like a horrid dream! And I feel very, very weak. Where 
is my boy, Allen ? and my husband ?—I wish to see them.’ 

‘] will go and bring master Edward, my lady; and the wait- 
ing woman hurried from the room as if dreading farther ques- 
tions. 

‘ My lovely babe, my own,’ said Agnes, as the nurse enter- 
ed with the child. ‘ Here, lay him in my arms,—my beautiful 
boy—kiss me, kiss me ; his breath is like the perfume of flow- 
ers. How large he is! Why, Allen, tell me, have I been de« 
lirious ? How long is it since I have seen my boy before ?” 

‘ My dear lady, you have been very ill, and it is four weeks 
since you have seen master Edward—and now let me tell your 
mother how much better you are—she has been almost distract- 
ed about you.’ 

‘ My mother ! Is my mother here ?” 

* Yes, my lady, she has been here this month past, but you 
must not talk any more at present ; try to go to sleep and gain 
some strength.’ 

‘ One question more, Allen,—Where is Mr. Seymour ?” 

‘Indeed I must not answer another question now. I will 
take master Edward away, and leave you to get some sleep.’ 
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She left the apartment, at the door of which she was met by 
Mrs. Montalban, who inquired for her daughter. 

¢ Whist, madam !—Pray remove a little from the door.’ 

‘Why this precaution ? Agnes will not hear us, or will not 
distinguish what we say ;’ and the agitated mother opened the 
door of a side room and beckoned the servant to enter. 

‘ Nay, madam, my lady has awakened calm and in her right 
mind. She has seen her child, and inquired for her husband. 
I avoided answering her questions, under pretence that she was 
too weak to talk.’ 

‘Thank God ! thank God !’ eagerly ejaculated Mrs. Mon- 
talban. ‘0,1 do thank Him that my child is restored to rea- 
son. Yet, poor child—she has that to learn which will wring 
her heart ;—and who can tell her what yet she must know ?” 

‘If I might be allowed to advise, madam, I should say Mr. 
Somerville is the properest person. When her delirium was 
at the worst, his presence seemed to sooth and calm her.’ 

‘T believe you are right. Go and ask him to visit Mrs. 
Seymour, and tell him she has recovered her reason.’ The 
servant departed, and Mrs. Montalban, pressing her hands to 
her heart, as if to still its hysterical beatings, sank down on 
a sofa, and murmured to herself; ‘I must not see her ! 
and yet I will. She surely will not spurn my affection now. 
I have been sufficiently punished. Can it be that I am doomed 
to find my daughter’s heart alienated from me forever? O 
God! spare me that. I did what I considered best for her. 
It was my child’s welfare that I labored to ensure. May not 
the agony I have endured, the bitter, scalding tears I have shed, 
when in her wild raving my unhappy child accused me, her 
mother, who would willingly shed the last drop of my blood 
to restore peace to her bosom, of being the cause of all her 
sorrows? Qh, may not those heart-breaking tears be some 
expiation for my erring judgment ?’ 

Mrs. Montalban entered her daughter’s apartment, where 
she found Mr. Somerville, and the faithful attendant already men- 
tioned. She advanced cautiously to the bed, and gazed wist- 
fully upon her child, who lay, her face covered with her hands, 
and tears streaming through her thin white fingers, as though 
they were dissolving, like snow in the sun, under the gush of 
anguish that overwhelmed her. There was along and deep 
silence around the bed, for every heart was full. At length, 
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raising her hands and eyes towards heaven, Agnes spoke— 
‘Father of mercies, have compassion on me, and oh, make 
not my punishment too great to bear!’ Then turning her eyes, 
they encountered the pale and wasted countenance of Mrs. 
Montalban. ‘ My mother !—forgive your poor child—oh, 
forgive me for all the pain I have caused you,—lI have been 
severely tried. Kiss me, my mother, and let my mind go 
back to those blessed days, when we were all to each other— 
when no wrong feeling had made me forget a child’s first duty.’ 

‘ My child! my child—talk not so, you were ever kind and 
dutiful, till my misjudging ambition drove you almost to mad- 
ness. But, my blessed child, we will again be all to each 
other. When your health is restored, you, with your dear babe, 
shall return with me to Montalban Hall—do not shake your 
head—you must not refuse me.’ 

‘ Mother—I never will refuse you any thing in my power to 
grant ; but my days are almost run out. I feel—I know that 
I have not long to remain here, and I must employ the time 
for my dear little boy, and my own soul. My mother, and 
you, my kind cousin, will you promise me to take charge of 
Edward? Ab, I need not have asked the question,—you 
will ; my heart tells me you will.—Do not speak to me of 
hope, death has lost his terrors—there is no happiness for me 
in this world, and is not my Savior kind to call me to him- 
self ?—I rely on His merits only for pardon and salvation— 
I trust in His promises, and [ resign myself to His will.’ 

The presentiment of Agnes was too well founded. When 
she was informed that her husband was killed in a duel with Ma- 
jor Monson, which originated in the discovery of the plot the 
latter had laid against Agnes,—although she did not give way to 
any violent burst of anguish, those who watched her knew that 
the shaft had sunk deep. She never named her husband, save 
when her senses were steeped in the oblivion of sleep ; then, 
when agitated by some wild dream, she would cali on Seymour 
in a tone of the most thrilling anguish, as though her spirit 
was tortured with the sad remembrance. She gradually de- 
clined from the day that the fatal intelligence was communicat- 
ed to her, and in about two months she resigned her spirit to 
Him who gave it—thus adding another to the many unhappy 
examples of misjudging ambition on the one hand, and roman- 
tic enthusiasm and imprudence on the other. 
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THE CAPTIVE. 


Slowly within his prison walls 
The captive warrior paced ; 

He pictured now his native halls, 
And now his wanderings traced. 
Once more he sees the marble founts, 
Near which his childhood played, 
In fancy now his war-horse mounts, 

Now bounds along the glade ! 


Why starts the tear-drop to his eye? 
What blanches thus his cheek? 
Is it the thought of danger nigh— 
Dark clouds that o'er him break ? 
Grieves he in bitterness of soul 
For some bright vision fled ? 
Some glory fading from his scroll,— 
High hopes that now are dead ? 


Or, do the thoughts of thousands slain 
Thus dim with tears his eye— 

Thousands who on the battle-plain 
Resolved to ‘ do or die?’ 

Perhaps he mourns some moment gone 
To ire and vengeance due— 

*Tis some proud deed now left undone, 
That brings this pallid hue ? 


Ah no! ’tis not the battle-plain,— 
That blood-encrimsoned spot : 

The dying groan, the trumpet’s strain 
Are now alike forgot ! 

But near him stands, in fancy's guise, 
His mother’s fragile form, 

She turns on him her glistening eyes, 
All dewed in sorrow's storm ! 


*Tis that a sister's glance of love 
Rests, tearful, on him now, 

So brightly cloudless wont to rove 
Beneath the arching brow! 
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Ah! mighty is affection’s tie, 
That binds iu joy or grief ! 

And he that man of daring high, 
That stern, unbending chief, 


Who wept not for his darkened fame, 
And youthful hopes laid low, 

And, tearless, viewed a death of shame 
Dealt by his country’s foe,— 

Yielded, all child-like, to the force 
Of love’s o’erwhelming tide, 

All warm and sparkling from its source 
With memory’s rainbow dyed! 


There’s nota morning ray can come 
To light his lonely cell, 

But brings to mind some scene of home— 
Of thefh he loves so well ! 

There’s not a star when day declines, 
That lends is paly hue, 

But seems t’ ilJumine as it shines 
Some dear, remembered view ! 


There ’s not a soft and gentle breeze, 
That fans his fevered brow, 

But seems to bear from his own trees 
A breathing faint and low! 

Oh! mighty to prevail is death 
O’er most of earthly ties ; 

But love still wears the victor wreath, 
Still wields the sceptre prize ! 


Philadelphia, 
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CONVERSATION. 


Conversation is an exercise of the mind, in which its facul- 
ties are developed in speech. It is one of the links in that great 
chain, which connects mankind together, and exerts an influ- 
ence upon the social, moral and religious character. To con- 
verse well, requires a mind imbued with useful and elegant know- 
ledge, a union of spirit and modesty, and a faculty of introducing 
these qualities and acquirements, in such a manner that they 
may be both entertaining and improving to others. In conver- 
sation we should never aim at a display of our own talents. 
Some persons imagine they show their knowledge to the 
best advantage, by making frequent quotations from books and 
authors. ‘These soon become tiresome and uninteresting, es- 
pecially if they are, as is often, unconnected with the subject 
under discussion. But an appropriate selection of remarks, 
which are applicable to the point, is not only a medium for 
communicating information, but gives an additional interest to 
the conversation. 

There are some persons who possess a happy faculty of dis- 
covering the talents of others, and a generous candor in draw- 
ing them out into notice, thus enabling them to take that part 
in conversation, to which their knowledge entitles them. This 
is a disposition highly valuable, and should be cultivated. 
Another spirit which often prevails, and which is directly op- 
posite of this, is a tendency to dwell on the failings of others, 
and excite mirth at their expense. Wit is often indulged in 
this manner, but it should be remembered that this is a danger- 
Ous weapcen in conversation, and when its use is ill-timed, it 
loses its fascination ; and although it may be admired and ap- 
plauded for the instant, upon reflection, it will excite wonder, 
that any thing could have amused at the dearly bought price of 
another’s happiness. 

A tendency to add or diminish from the truth of what is said, 
is equally pernicious. But there are many persons who do 
this to embellish some story which they wish to relate to their 
own advantage. ‘This may not always result from an intention- 
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al design to deceive or injure others, but often from mere levity 
and thoughtlessness, and having imbibed the dangerous notion 
that it is a small matter, and therefore pertectly indifferent 
whether the truth is told about it or not. But life is made up 
of little events, and there should be great caution to prevent 
the foundation of a habit which, in after life, may be productive 
of the worst consequences. 

It should be understood, asa general rule in conversation, 
never to deviate from truth. It is often said, that there are 
many cases in which it is impossible to retain both our veracity 
and politeness—that we are sometimes placed in situations in 
which we cannot properly disclose the truth, and are often ask- 
ed impertinent questions to which we do not wish to reply. 
But there are various ways in which such attacks may be avoid- 
ed, and such curiosity repressed, without a sacrifice of truth. 
Some ladies, who were very inquisitive respecting the affairs of 
their neighbors, had long been desirous to ascertain the age of 
a gentleman of their acquaintance, a clergyman of no certain 
number of years, and had laid their plan for an assault accordingly. 
The next time they met, the subject was introduced by one of 
them asking him, if he knew how old Bishop C. was ? Suppos- 
ing that this was only a prelude to some attack upon himself, 
he replied, ‘ Indeed, madam, I never ‘had the impertinence to 
ask him.’ This effectually silerced the ladies, and they were 
left to lament the defeat of their schemes, while the clergyman, 
without any sacrifice of pcliteness, preserved his veracity, and 
at the same time taught them a useful lesson. 

The conversation of females has been too much characterized 
as light and trifling, and as directed merely to frivolous and un- 
important matters ; but recent improvements in education, it is 
hoped, will free them from this reproach. At the same time, 
they need not banish the expression of the warm and gentle feel- 
ings of the heart, and those sentiments of morality and religion, 
which are the ornaments of conversation, and for the ab- 
sence of which, no knowledge can compensate. , 

Conversation, if properly conducted, may be made subser- 
vient to many useful purposes. Itserves not only as a medium of 
information and instruction, but also asa solace and relaxation. 
How often are our sorrows alleviated by the consoling voice of 
friendship, and our minds instructed upon many subjects, of 
which we should otherwise have remained in ignorance. Ima- 
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gine ourselves deprived of that faculty by which we hold 
communion with each other, and how dark and cheerless would 
be the path of life. How many precious thoughts, how many 
useful and brilliant acquirements, would be hidden from the world! 
The motives of conduct would be misunderstood, and the curious 
machine of human existence, which moves on with so much order 
and regularity, might be interrupted and broken. Books are 
read and appreciated ; but the knowledge acquired from them may 
be better developed in conversation. It is then that the slum- 
bering energies of the mind are aroused, and the intellectual fac- 
ulties expanded. 

Although conversation is justly considered as the charm of 
social life, and the soother of many of our hours of sorrow, 
yet one chief aim in pursuing it, should be to gain instruction 
and improvement. For this reason, we should value the so- 
ciety of those wiser than ourselves, and endeavor to learn 
something valuable in every company. It is an ancient but ex- 
cellent maxim, ‘ Although a too great eagerness to propose ques- 
tions is impertinent, a person may politely take all proper oppor- 
tunities to inquire for farther information upon any subject un- 
der discussion.’ The wise are always willing to instruct the 
humble and ignorant. Many who have never gone beyond the 
limits of their own fireside, by conversing with persons of learn- 
ing, have acquired a knowledge of other countries and other 
people, which has tended to enlarge their minds, and free them 
from many errors and prejudices, they might have imbibed in 
their narrow sphere. It is for this reason, that travellers who 
have enjoyed extensive opportunities of conversing with persons 
of different countries, and various opinions, are generally liber- 
al and enlightened in their views. While enjoying the pleasure 
derived from social intercourse, we may, at the same time, be 
obtaining much valuable knowledge, which will berendered more 
interesting from the manner in which it is acquired ; and if we 
endeavor to avoid those follies which render conversation less 
useful and agreeable, and to make those acquisitions which ren- 
der it entertaining and improving, in our present state of ex- 
istence, we may at the same time, if our hearts are purified 
from earthly affections, be thus better prepared for a dwelling 
in that sphere, where we may hold communion with angels, and 
the ‘ spirits of the just made perfect,’ throughout the ceaseless 
ages’ of eternity. ELIzaBETH. 
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‘TRIBUTAIRE.’ 


WRITTEN FOR DECEMBER. 


© She blossomed, was exhaled, 
And went to heaven.’ 


A fragrant lily bowed its head 
Where no bright sun-beam shone, 

It seemed to pine upon its stalk, 
Unnoticed—and alone. 


It was a thing of beauty rare, 
Too lovely far for earth ; 

’T was all too frail to bide its store, e 
Of cloud, and frost, and dearth. 


The storm-god came, and o’er its head 
Poured out his wasting powers ; 

It lowly bent its graceful neck, 
And sighed among the flowers: 


No kind hand to wipe the dew 
Which hung around its form, 
But ’mid the glad and joyous train 

It seemed a thing forlorn. 


Many a bud and blossom wild 
Sprang up in grove and bower, 

But none that shed their fragrance there 
Cleimed kindred to the flower. 


As long I mused upon its fate, 
There came a lady fair, 

And to her own bright bower of bliss 
Transplanted it with care. 


There clustering rose-buds’ dewy sweets 
In beauty twined that bower, 

And in the warmest, sunniest spot 
Was placed the drooping flower. 
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Warmed by affection’s sunny smile, 
It raised its lowly head, 

And mingling with the rose-bud’s sweets, 
Its grateful perfume shed. 


The same kind hand at eve’s still hour, 
Folded each flower to sleep, 

And watched their rich unfolding bloom 
With feelings strong and deep. 


I viewed them long—’twas a glad sight ; 
Theirs was a happy lot ;— 

For all that love could give or claim 
Adorned that verdant spot. 


I came again—the spoiler’s hand 
Had found that bright paterre : 

I gazed among the clustering band— 
The lily was not there. 


One rose-bud, fairest of the group, 
Just bursting into bloom, 

Drooped lowly on its tender stalk, 
Then shared the lily’s tomb. 


Oh ye, who toiled with ceaseless care 
To rear these tender flowers, 

Still bless His hand, whose mercy speaks 
From sunshine and from shower ! 


He kindly lent them for a time, 
And took them in his love, 

To bind them in that fadeless wreath 
Which twines His throne above. 


AvGusTa. 
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ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 


Is it not surprising that scarcely any person in the communi- 
ty has yet ventured to advocate this science? It is true, that, 
what is told of its effects upon the human system, and the phe- 
nomena it has developed, are so astounding, so seemingly in- 
credible, that it may well have deterred people who have never 
witnessed them, from believing it, or wishing to connect their 
names with it in any way. When we are told, that persons 
under the influence of animal magnetism become endowed with 
the faculty of seeing at a distance, although it might be across 
the Atlantic, persons whom they had never seen before, mere- 
ly by being brought into contact with some article that pertains 
to them, as a lock of hair, for instance, and be able to tell 
what is his occupation at the moment ; or, to tell the nature of 
diseases the most difficult to investigate, as those which affect 
the internal organs, and to prescribe the proper remedies, al- 
though without any previous knowledge of medicine ; to tell 
what has happened years before, or that shall happen hereafter 
to those whom they had never seen or heard of before ; I say, 
when such marvellous things as these have been asserted, most 
people have resorted to unbelief as the easiest way to dispose of 
things which they could not understand. 

But the case is now widely different. The written testimony 
which goes to establish these, and many more things, equally 
strange, is as ample and satisfactory as that which supports any 
system whatever, to which modern philosophy has accorded the 
fullest belief. And I venture to assert, that no reasonable per- 
son can read the report of the Committee of the Royal Acade- 
my of Sciences at Paris, upon the subject, without conviction of 
its truth. I have had, moreover, the strongest evidence which 
it is possible to have of any fact whatever ; the evidence of my 
own senses, and that, under circumstances in which it was 
next to impossible that there should have been deception or 
collusion. 

Let us look at the facts which have a bearing upon the case ; 
and, to do this, it may be necessary to glance briefly at the his- 
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tory of animal magnetism. A short time after it was first intro- 
duced into France, by a Swiss physician, who produced a great 
sensation by the wonderful cures he performed, a committee 
was appointed by king Louis XVI. to investigate the subject. 
Doctor Franklin, who was then in Paris, was one of this com- 
mittee, and they made a report, that animal magnetism was 
altogether unworthy of credit. It may be remarked, though, 
that the report was not unanimous. Jussieu, one of the com- 
mittee, made a counter report, in which he gave at length bis 
reasons for differing from his colleagues, and believing in the 
science. The majority, however, was against him, and the 
great name and influence of Doctor Franklin has retarded the 
science for half a century. This is not intended as a reflec- 
tion on his memory: No person has a greater veneration for 
his character and talents than myself. But there have been 
many changes and revolutions in the intellectual, as well as in 
the physical world since that period, and it would not argue 
much for the march of intellect, to reject all that was not then 
believed. Perhaps many who would reject animal magnetism, 
would still be unwilling to give up steam-boats, and rail-roads, 
or, perhaps, even phrenology. 
Notwithstanding this apparent overthrow of the system, many 
ersons were found who still believed and practised it, though 
in comparative silence, and it was gradually extending its influ- 
ence, till, in 1826, so numerous and so respectable were its 
partisans, that a formal demand was made by one of the mem- 
bers of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, that a com- 
mittee should be appointed to examine and investigate it. This 
committee consisted of eleven members of the medical section 
of the Academy, and comprised some of the most learned men, 
and soundest philosophers* of the age. Their report was 
made in June, 1831, and its reading occupied the sittings of 
two days ; and it is this report, and the evidence which it con- 
tains, upon which we shall principally rely for the following facts. 
And here let us pause a moment, and consider the nature 
of this evidence. ‘The space to which any essay like the 
present must necessarily be confined, will not permit more than 
a very brief notice of this report, which forms an octavo vol- 


*Their names were, Bovrdois, Double, Itard, Gueneau de Hussey, 
Guergart, Fouquier, Laennec, Lerous, Magendie, Marc, and Thillage. 
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ume. Some of the members of this committee were the most 
decided unbelievers, and had ridiculed magnetism, as the great- 
est of absurdities. Under this impression, they commenced 
their researches by applying to those physicians in Paris, who 
had adopted it in their practice, and by visiting the hospitals, 
where every facility was afforded for making experiments, and 
taking notes of their proceedings, which was always done by 
their own members, or by their direction, under their immediate 
notice. ‘The result of their investigations, thus carried on dur- 
ing five years, is the report above mentioned, comprising a vast 
number of cases, varying in interest, it is true, and classed un- 
der three different heads, from which they came to the unani- 
mous conclusion, that in one class of patients, the results could 
not be attributed to any other cause, and could only have been 
the effects of animal magnetisin. 

We give an extract or two from the report drawn by the 
above committee. Mademoiselle Célina Sauvage was made the 
subject of experiment upon eight different occasions, in the 
presence of members of the committee. On three of those 
occasions it was found, that she exhibited a strange tendency to 
discourse of the diseases of those whom she touched during her 
state of somnambulism, and she always concluded, by pointing 
out, with astonishing accuracy, the remedies best adapted to 
the complaint. One of the members of the commission, M. 
Mare, determined that he would submit himself to her investi- 
gations. The lady was accordingly magnetized, and upon 
being requested to examine attentively his state of health, she 
proceeded in her inquiries, and literally overwhelmed the spec- 
tators with amazement at the perfection of her answers. An- 
other case is likewise given, where she showed the same 
unaccountable skill and knowledge. The third of the cases in 
which this somnambulist manifested her power, is exceedingly 
curious, and is thus given. 

‘Upon an occasion of great delicacy, when very able physi- 
cians, several of whom are members of the Academy, had pre- 
scribed mercurial treatment for an obstruction of the glands of 
the neck, the family of the patient, alarmed at the appearance 
of some serious consequences, wished to have the advice of a 
somnambulist. The reporter was called in to assist at a con- 
sultation, and he did not fail to take advantage of this new op- 
portunity, of adding to what the committee had already seen- 
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He found the patient to be a young married woman, Madame 
La C——,, having the whole right side of the neck deeply ob- 
structed by a great congeries of glands close upon each other. 

‘ Mademoiselle Céline, whom M. Foissac magnetized in the 
presence of the reporter, placed herself in connection with 
this patient, and affirmed that the stomach had been attacked 
by a substance like poison ; that in the upper part of the neck, 
on the right side, there was a scrofulous complaint which ought 
to have been more considerable than it was at present ; that by 
following a soothing treatment, which she prescribed, the dis- 
ease would be mitigated in the course of fifteen days, or three 
weeks. ‘This treatment, among several other things, consisted 
of some grains of magnesia, eight leeches applied to the pit of 
the stomach, water gruel, friction of the limbs with ether, a 
bath every week, food made of milk, light meats, abstinence 
from wine, &c. This treatment was followed for some time, and 
there was a perceptible amelioration of the symptoms. But 
the impatience of the patient, who did not think her recovery 
proceeding with sufficient rapidity, determined the family to 
call another consultation of physicians, who decided that she 
should again be placed under mercurial treatment. From this 
period the reporter ceased to attend the patient ; and he learnt, 
that the administration of the mercury had produced very seri- 
ous affections of the stomach, which terminated her existence, 
after two months’ acute suffering. A proces-verbal, upon open- 
ing the body, signed by M. M. Foquier, Marjolin, Cruveillier, 
and Foissac, verified the existence of a scrofulous or tubercu- 
lar obstruction of the glands of the neck, &c., as stated by the 
somnambulist, and that the disease for which mercury had been 

iven, did not, and never had existed.’ 

Paul Villagrand, a student at law, who was paralyzed as to half 
of his body, by a stroke of apoplexy in the country, was ad- 
mitted into the hospital, called La Charité, at Paris, after having 
been treated in all manner of ways at home for sixteen months. 
The committee visited him as he lay in the hospital, and found 
the lower left limb was much thinner than the right ; that the 
right hand was closed much more firmly than the left ; that the 
tongue, when drawn out of the mouth, was carried towards the 
light ; and that the right cheek was more convex than the left. 
Paul was then magnetized, and the result is thus stated in the 


report. 
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‘He recapitulated what related to his treatment, and pre- 
scribed, that on that same day, a sinapism should be applied to 
each of his legs for an hour and a half ; that next day he should 
take a bath of Bareges ; and that, upon coming out of the bath, 
sinapisms should be again applied during twelve hours, without 
interruption, sometimes to one place, and sometimes to another; 
that upon the following day, after having taken a second bath of 
Bareges, blood should be drawn from his right arm, to the ex- 
tent of a palette and a half. Finally, he added, that by follow- 
ing this treatment, he would be enabled on the 28th, i. e. three 
days afterwards, to walk without his crutches, on leaving the 
sitting, at which, he said, it would still be necessary to magnet- 
ize him. The treatment which he had prescribed was follow- 
ed; and upon the day named, the 28th of September, the 
committee repaired to the hospital de La Charité. Paul came, 
supported on his crutches, into the consulting room, where he was 
magnetized as usual, and placed in a state of somnambulism. In 
this state, he assured us, that he should return to bed without 
the use of his crutches. Upon awakening, he asked for his 
crutches ;—we told him that he had no longer any need of them. 
In fact, he rose, supported himself on the paralyzed leg, passed 
through the crowd who followed him, descended the step of 
the chambre d’ experiences, crossed the second court de La 
Charité, ascended two steps, and when he arrived at the bot- 
tom of the stair he sat down. After resting two minutes, he 
ascended with the assistance of an arm and the balustrade, the 
twenty-four steps of stairs which led to the room where he 
slept, went to his bed without support, sat down again for a mo- 
ment, and then took another walk in the room, to the great as- 
tonishment of all the other patients, who, until then, had seen 
him constantly confined to bed. From this day, Paul never 
resumed his crutches.’ 

The above extracts are translations from the report, signed 
by eleven members of the Academy, comprising names well 
known in this country. Having spent eight months in Paris, a 
year or two since, on my return from Italy, some very interest- 
ing experiments came under my notice, being, in fact, perform- 
ed in my own room. The patient was a young woman of 
twenty years of age, of respectable connections, and in good 
health ; the operator was the well-known physician, Dr. Chape- 
lain, whose name is mentioned by the committee, though not in 
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connection with this case, and there was also present, a friend 
of mine, (Mr. B., an American gentleman.) Neither of these 
had ever before seen the patient, nor had she ever before been, 
herself, or seen any one else magnetized. The operator com- 
menced by placing himself in front of the patient, who was sit- 
ing in anarm-chair, and, passing his hands from the top of the 
head towards the feet, without touching the patient, keeping the 
ends of the fingers at a distance, from two to six inches, chang- 
ing hands at intervals, bringing them round with the palm thrown 
outward in returning to the top of the head again, and fixing his 
eyes steadily on her face, exerting, as he said, a strong effort 
of the will. In six minutes the patient was in a state of som- 
nambulism ; and as this was undertaken solely as an experi- 
ment, being the first I had seen, I relate only a few of the most 
striking results as I recollect them, for I took no notes. 

Mr. B. questioned her about his own health, which she said 
was good generally, then hesitating a little, she said he was ner- 
vous, and ordered him to take that same night a tisanc, made 
of several materials which she mentioned, and gave several 
other directions ; she described his character, disposition, and 
temperament, with surprising truth. I had been acquainted with 
him for more than two years, and could not have done it better. 
She said, further, that he had had an operation on the left eye, 
about a year previous, which was true, the operation having 
been performed in Berlin. This surprised us, for there was no 
mark by which it could be seen ; and afterwards, when awake, 
on being told what she had said, she appeared very much cha- 
grined, fearing that she had hurt his feelings. She spoke of 
several persons at a distance, and told what was their occupa- 
tion at the moment, and when they would arrive in Paris. She 
could tell the color and shape of articles, and, in one instance, 
read a book held behind her head, the eyes being all the time 
firmly closed. The experiments continued about a half an 
hour, and were 1@peated, on three or four different days, with 
nearly the same results, except once when she was magnetized 
by Mr. B., the patient became strongly convulsed, which 
alarmed us considerably, but ended without any serious conse- 
quences. 

I could relate many more experiments, which Mr. B. and oth- 
ers assured me they had actually performed or witnessed them- 
selves, but have thought better to confine myself to those given 
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by the committee, or those of which I had personal knowledge. 
It is said, that when we have a strange tale to narrate, we are 
apt to exaggerate, being more anxious to excite sympathy, to 
make others feel as we have felt, than to give information. Be 
it so—I have no personal interest in magnetism, and its success 
in this country would not in any way benefit me.~ I cannot 
doubt, however, that it will finally pervade the world, and as an 
object of a very exciting nature, and interesting in its results, it 
has few equals in any of the modern sciences. It proves that 
there is in man a power, and that too, a great one, which has 
hitherto been too much overlooked. At the camp meetings 
annually held in our native forests, we see the powerful work- 
ings of sympathy, which affects the strong as well as the weak. 
There is, without doubt, a great affinity between this and mag- 
netism. 

But may not some of the mysteries of antiquity be solved by 
magnetism ? Once admit that the Egytian conjurors, the Py- 
thoness, the Sybils, and the Delphic priests were acquainted 
with it, and many difficulties vanish. 

Whenever it shall receive the attentions of men of science 
here, as it has in France and Germany, my wishes with regard 
to magnetism will be accomplished. 


A. H. 
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TROY FEMALE SEMINARY. 


This flourishing institution has been in operation about four- 
teen years. It was established, and has been sustained solely 
by the exertions, influence and talents of Mrs. Emma Willard. 
As it has now reached an elevation, both as regards the thorough- 
; ness of education there imparted and the number of pupils re- 


ceived, which entitles it to rank as the first Female Seminary 
f in our Republic, we think our readers cannot but be gratified in 
| learning somewhat of its history and management. It is, we 
’ believe, generally conceded by all intelligent men, that the minds 
and character of children are chiefly formed by the mother : 
we must therefore infer, that female education, is, or ought to 
be, a subject of the first importance ; and though our legisla- 
tures have not yet taken it into consideration, yet it must sure- 
ly encourage the hearts of the good and philanthropic, to un- 
3 derstand what a woman, Zealous in the cause of her sex and the 
moral improvement of society, can effect. 
Mrs. Willard, before opening her school in Troy, had been 
q engaged in the business of female education for several years, 
q at Middlebury, Vt. She had thus an opportunity of observ- 
4 ing the course of instruction pursued by the young men in the 
‘ College there established, and comparing it with that usually 
q imparted to females in the schools designed expressly for their 
benefit. The result on the mind of Mrs. W. was a conviction 
of the inadequacy of the systems of female education, as then 
-. ursued, to form the principles, and discipline the mind and 
: oe for the duties of life. She resolved to extend the course 
of English studies, and teach some of those branches to her pu- 
ils, (mathematics and moral philosophy in particular, ) which had 
hitherto been considered as belonging exclusively to the male 
department. In order to carry out and perfect this system, she 
removed to Waterford, N. Y., and afterwards to Troy. There 
she has since continued, laboring in the arduous vocation she 
had chosen, with a zeal and ability which could hardly fail of 
success. 


She has succeeded. Her school is popular throughout the 
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country. Her pupils number over two hundred, of which, 
more than one hundred are boarders in her family ; and she 
has had to reject many applications, because she has not accom- 
modations for more. And now let us see how this large insti- 
tution is, by one presiding genius, managed and directed. We 
will first examine the government, as on this is depending much 
of the happiness of the pupils, and also the influence which 
forms their principles and characters. 


Method of Government. 


Since the institution of the Troy Female Seminary, there 
has never been the least appearance of rebellion against the 
authority. The utmost cordiality subsists between the teach- 
ers and the pupils, and especially between the Principal and 
every branch of the establishment. The cause of this harmo- 
ny is not merely in the superior tact of the Principal and Teach- 
ers, but its foundation is in a good system of government and 
an impartial administration. 

The great difficulty usually experienced in literary institutions, 
of the under teachers being considered as spies and informers, 
and in fact the whole body of officers, as a kind of enemy, 
against whom stratagem, if not violence, is a mark of spirit in 
the pupil, is here met by an arrangement, the excellence of 
which experience has tested. It is this. ‘Thereis given (ac- 
cording to the republican spirit of our country) to the pupils 
themselves a share in the government. The officer of the day 
is a pupil, and all, unless they have in some way shown them- 
selves incompetent, (which disgrace very seldom occurs,) are, 
in their turns, officer of the day. They are expected to dis- 
charge this highest duty of a pupil with a proper sense of its 
dignity and importance, which they are to manifest by their 
dress and discreet behavior, their strict impartiality in mark- 
ing all offenders against the rules, and their diligence in seeing 
that good order is preserved. 

When the whole school assembles, the officers of the day 
(one for the boarding and one for the day school) take their 
places with the teachers. Disrespect to these officers is made 
a prime offence ; they receive six marks, which go to their 
credit on the general conduct list, if they discharge their duty per- 
fectly well ; but if it can be shown that an officer has neglected to 
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mark an offender, she loses one credit herself. The marks giv- 
en by the officers are read in full school at evening prayers, 
and the individuals marked have an opportunity to show cause, 
if any they have, why the marks given, should not go against 
them on the conduct list, which is to be read in public the last 
day of the term. ‘The officer of the week, who is one of the 
teachers, is the judge, (there being always an appeal to the Prin- 
cipal,) —she makes these marks into a general report, and assigns 
the officers of the day their credit, to be presented to the Prin- 
cipal at the teachers’ meeting, which is always held every Fri- 
day evening. This meeting has received from the pupils the 
significant name of the inquisition, for inquiry is here made 
into their acts and doings forthe week. The Principal is thus 
enabled to adapt her Saturday’s lecture to the moral wants and 
feelings of her pupils ; to express her approbation in whole or 
part, and to address them under the heads of industry, cour- 
teousness, sobriety or veracity, as the case may require. 

If they have passed through the week without any palpable 
offences, and with a good degree of order and industry, then 
the Principal assigns them a general credit, which she writes in 
the book of the teachers’ reports. For any disorder in which 
anumber of the pupils are implicated, or where the offenders 
are not known, the Principal, after full consideration and much 
solemnity, orders a general fault mark of the whole school, 
which is recorded in the same manner. But this account is 
so managed as to keep the balance always on the side of the 
general credits. The system would otherwise operate unjustly 
on the good—with this caution, it cannot. Suppose you keep 
an account with a person where there is not really any debt or 
credit, he might justly complain if he found you had charged 
him nine dollars, but if he learned that you had credited him 
ten, so that one remained, of this imaginary account, to go in 
his favor to his real one, he would have cause to be satisfied. 

This system of general marks was originated by Mrs. Willard, 
from the consideration that the Almighty, whose government 
as well as his works, is perfect, deals with his moral creatures, 
in part as individuals, and in part as communities. Such a gov- 
ernment, then, must be adapted to their nature. Under this 
law a man must suffer disgrace, not only for his own crimes 
and follies, but also, though in a less degree, for those of his 
family, say his brothers or sisters. This man, therefore, has 
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an interest to keep his brothers and sisters in the ways of vir- 
tue. They know that he has, and they do not consider it, as 
with a stranger, an impertinent interference with their affairs, 
when he warns and counsels them. Again, his brothers and sisters 
are honored by his good behavior, and from this common in- 
terest in the whole stock of virtue and talent belonging to the 
family, they regard his honor not with envy and malignity, but 
with pride and pleasure. 

Mrs. Willard’s success has shown, that a system of general cred- 
its and general faults, managed with judgment and caution, will 
do much towards putting the pupils of a school on this footing 
of a family arrangement. It is the opposite of the system of 
exciting individual emulation, which in her seminary is entirely 
discarded. No credit marks, or premiums, or rewards of any 
kind, are given for superior scholarship. The conduct list is 
the summation and balance for the term of faults, being viola- 
tions of known and established rules, and credits for the vigi- 
Jant performance of the duties of officer of the day, the gener- 
al credits, and those given fora few other specified perfor- 
mances, such as taking notes of one sermon on each Sabbath. In 
short, the government of this school is based on the principle of 
making it a moral discipline, where none are called to an account 
for not possessing what nature denied them, the power to ac- 
quire ; but where all are incited to improve the talents commit- 
ted to them, because thus to do is their duty. 


Studies pursued. 


The foundation of a good education for our people must be 
laid in the knowledge of English studies. Mrs. Willard has 
provided amply for this department. An extensive course of 
arithmetic, and an accurate knowledge of geography and histo- 
ry, (the latter illustrated by maps and drawings made by the 
pupils,) are among the studies of the first two years. The 
last year, if the pupil has been regularly educated here, is de- 
voted to the following studies in English: Natural Philosophy 
with mathematical investigations—text books ; Enfield’s Insti- 
tutes, Olmstead’s Mechanics, the whole of Euclid’s Geometry, 
and nearly the whole of Day’s Algebra. They study, also, the 
first three volumes of Stwart’s Philosophy of the Mind, Combe’s 
Phrenology, and Wayland’s Moral Philosophy. 
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Great attention is paid, throughout the whole period of in- 
struction, in teaching the French language, to those pupils who 
ursue this branch, which usually includes half the school. 
rs. Willard brought with her, from Paris, a young lady, on 
whose character, talents and qualifications she could rely, in 
order to have the pronunciation of the French taught with cor- 
rectness and elegance. During the course, the classes in 
French pursue several studies in this language,—History, Rhet- 
oric, Natural Philosophy, and Botany : in the two last, they 
translate the English works on the sciences into French, and 
the recitations are in French also. ' 

The Latin and Italian languages are likewise taught ; but the 
number who pursue these studies is not large, though Mrs. W. 
approves thestudy of the Latin for young ladies, or, at least, she 
says that when receiving her pupils at fourteen or fifteen years 
old, (the age which she prefers,) with the understanding that they 
are to go through what she considers her systematic course, 
she prefers them to have studied the Latin grammar well, rather 
than to have been instructed in Philosophy, Botany, &c. A 
thorough course of instruction for the pupil, who is well pre- 
pared to take up the studies, occupies about three years. 

The education of a young lady now-a-days, can hardly be 
considered provided for, unless she have the advantage of 
learning music. In the Troy Seminary this branch is taught 
extensively and scientifically. Fist-rate teachers of the piano, 
guitar, and harp, are employed ; and some idea of the numbers 
which learn music may be inferred from the fact, that fourteen 
pianos in the establishment, are in almost constant requisition. 
Quite a number of young ladies are here fitted to become teach- 
ers of music, and go into families (at the South particularly) 
and schools in that capacity, on very liberal salaries. Draw- 
ing is an accomplishment much attended to in this school ; and 
painting, both in water colors and oils, is taught with skill and 
taste. Dancing, as an exercise to promote health and graceful- 
ness of movement, is practised under the direction of an accom- 
plished lady, whose office it is to superintend, particularly, the 
manners of the pupils. But a constant controlling power is 
held overall by the Principal, who never fails to direct the at- 
tention of the young ladies to the true object of their accom- 
plishments—that of setting their virtues in a fairer light. She 
faithfully teaches them the high and holy duties which their en- 
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dowments and acquirements, will devolve on them ; and that, 
without piety of heart and purity of sentiment, all this outward 
grace, this refinement of taste and cultivation of intellect, will 
never secure to them true happiness, nor the affections of those 
with whom they are connected, nor the hope that lifis the 
dying soul to heaven. 


Examination. 


There are two public examinations held during the year— 
one in February, when the first term closes ; the other com- 
mences the last Tuesday in July, and continues eight days. 
This is the annual examination, and usually draws together, as 
spectators, the parents and friends of the young ladies, from 
every part of the country. We had the pleasure of being pres- 
ent at the last examination ; and at that time gathered the in- 
formation we have been detailing, and that which we shall pro- 
ceed to record. 

It is a pleasant sight to look on the young ladies when assem- 
bled in the Examination Hall. This apartment is spacious and 
convenient, being about forty feet in length and thirty in width. 
It is entered by folding-doors from the east, and the young la- 
dies are ranged along the west side, on seats rising above each 
other, like those in the Masonic Hall. In the centre of the 
room is along low table, with acurtain depending in front. Be- 
hind this, on the lowest seat of the range, sit the class to be ex- 
amined, the table answering the purpose of a rest for the black 
boards to be exhibited, of which, in many of the classes, each 
pupil has one. Immediately in front of the table sits the Prin- 
cipal, with a teacher beside her, (each teacher examines the 
class she has taught,) and behind, on each side of the entrance, 
rows of seats, similar to those for the pupils, are arranged for 
the spectators. At the left, or south end of the Hall, the mu- 
sic is placed ; here on a raised platform is a piano, harp, gui- 
tar, &c., arranged ina manner which affords the best facilities 
to the performers and audience. 

The examination which we attended, was conducted in a 
manner which afforded us deep gratification, not so much be- 
cause of the excellence of the performances, as from the per- 
fect order of the school, and the quiet, unassuming manners 
and graceful propriety of the young ladies, while displaying 
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such acquisitions in knowledge, as often make the ‘lords of 
creation’ proud. 

The examinations are so managed, that every class is heard 
through the whole studies pursued during the term, different 
portions being assigned for different days. ‘The class in French, 
for example, was called up three or four times during the eight 
days. Between the recitations of each class there is music, on 
the piano or harp, often accompanied by the voices of some of 
the pupils. There are several exquisite singers among therm. A 
composition, from some one of the young ladies, is occasionally 
read, to vary the proceedings, which, if we may judge by the 
number of spectators attending, are never thought deficient in 
interest. 

There is another peculiarity in the manner of examining, which 
we deem worth describing. It has been mentioned, that a 
long low table is placed before the pupils ; here those who are 
reciting stand, as being more respectful to the visitors. Some- 
times the whole class are requested by their teacher, to rise 
together, and a quick succession of questions is given, requiring 
short answers ; but usually, two stand (especially when an an- 
alysis is to be given) together, as less embarrassing to the young 
ladies, the first having recited sits down, and another rises, and 
soon. In the recitation of Algebra, each young lady comes 
with a black board, (about two feet square;) one is directed to 
exhibit the Algebraic signs, another to give examples in addi- 
tion, another in subtraction, &c. Thus, every young lady in 
the class is busy, as well as the one reciting. They are fre- 
quently directed, after making out their own examples, to 
change their boards, that others may explain the operation, 
thus making one process test the knowledge of two pupils. 
The table before them is so low, that a young lady of ordinary 
height can look over her board as shi rests it, thus avoiding 
the awkwardness of posture incident to exhibiting on large black 
boards, fixed against the wall. The boards can likewise be 
kept in proper order ; and there will, usually, be something in 
the manner to mark the characteristics of the feminine sex, un- 
alterable by any process of education, and which no judicious 
educator will seek to alter. 

A woinan naturally thinks about appearances: she should thus 
think, and, even in her pursuits of knowle: ge, she should never 
be indifferent to elegance and grace of manner. 
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In Mental and Moral Philosophy, the recitations were very 
interesting. To these subjects the last two hours of the day | 
were usually devoted. The subject given to each young lady, : 
generally occupies her about fifteen or twenty minutes’ contin- 
uous speaking, thus testing, not only her knowledge of her 
author, but the clearness of her own mind, in the perspicuity , 
with which she has seized and arranged the author’s arguments, 
and the purity of her taste by the choice of illustrations. Gen- 
eral questions are given to the whole class, promiscuously, and 
gentlemen present were requested in this study, as in all the 
Mathematical ones, to examine the pupils on any part of the 
course introduced, and this is frequently done; for notwithstand- 
ing the liberal concessions now made to female intellect, still 
the men have a lurking suspicion, that the learning which a fe- 
male possesses must be superficial. 

Among other distinguished visitors, during the last examina- 
tion, the Rev. Messrs. Cox and Hoby were present, one day. 
They availed themselves of the invitation of Mrs. Willard, and 
examined the classes in Mathematics and Philosophy for them- 
selves. [twas apparent that they had never before seen a young 
lady demonstrate a problem in Euclid, or heard an analysis of 
Stewart’s Philosophy from other than masculine lips. They 
were minute and searching in their questions, but the pupils 
solved every problem, and answered every query, with readi- 
ness and promptitude. The Rev. gentlemen made no remarks 
at the time, but we understand that they expressed, in private, 
their astonishment, as wellas gratification, at the proficiency of 
the young ladies, and their conviction, that there was not a Fe- 
male School in England, where the higher branches of mental 
education were thus thoroughly taught. 

The exercises of each day of the examination are closed by 
a piece of sacred music ; thus rendering praise to the God of 
the spirit, who has given us minds capable of such improve- 
ment. 


Domestic Training—Manners, Morals and Health. 


One of the greatest evils of a boarding-school education, is, 
that it separates mental improvement from domestic knowledge. 
The pupil is apt to imbibe the idea, that the latter is only com- 
prised, in common or vulgar notions, which it is almost beneath 
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an intelligent young lady to understand. This evil cannot be 
entirely removed, by any private establishment for female edu- 
cation. Weneed incorporated schools, with endowments suffi- 
cient to allow of acourse of instruction in domestic duties, part- 
ly by lectures, and partly by actual process. We have no 
books on Housekeeping asa science, and yet one half of our 
population are expected to understand it, and the other half are 
dependent on the manner in which it is understood and dis- 
charged, for their daily comforts and their most durable happi- 
ness. 

Mrs. Willard is scrupulous to promote, among her pupils, 
home-loving sentiments, and to impress their minds with the 
idea, that their genius, learning and accomplishments, are a sa- 
cred trust which they must devote to the improvement and hap- 

iness of domestic and social life:—and, more than this, Mrs. 

. has combined, as far as it could be done in he: establish- 
ment, the practice with the precept. Every two pupils have 
an apartment together, and it is their duty to keep this in or- 

_ der—the inspection is rigid, and every indication of careless- 
ness is noticed and reported. Many of these young ladies 
are from the rich families of the South, and never, till they en- 
tered this school, had their lily hands been laid on the broom 
and duster ; but they soon appear to enjoy these new duties as 
privileges. 

: Every Wednesday afternoon all the young ladies assemble 
in the Hall, each with her needle-work. After the reading of 
a few select pieces or compositions, Mrs. Willard, who always 
presides at this assembly, gives them a fainiliar lecture on those 
duties which, as women, they must be prepared to perform, 
and particularly inculcates all those feminine proprieties, which 
give grace to manners and loveliness to virtue. 

The household of Mrs. Willard is large, now comprising 
about one hundred and sixty persons. The whole domestic 
labor is done within the establishment. One woman has the 
charge of the bakery, and to her tuition a certain number (twelve, 
we believe,) of the young ladies are consigned, in rotation, every 
Saturday afternoon. Here they are initiated in the mysteries 
of pastry and cake-making ; and many hints of useful knowl- 
edge they doubtless obtain, from this worthy woman of the 
bread department, whose domain was, when we visited it, as 
neat as any Shaker would have desired. 
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Every Saturday afternoon Mrs. Willard devotes to the mor- 
al instruction of her pupils. After the doings of the week are 
all adjusted, she gives thema lecture, purposely prepared to suit 
the state of mind and feeling which she finds, from the report 
of the teachers, to prevail. The important and solemn obliga- 
tions which their talents and privileges impose on them to their 
parents, to society, and to God, are set before them with those 
earnest and affectionate appeals, which the young heart can sel- 
dom resist. The Sabbath is sacredly observed—besides attend- 
ing public worship, the young ladies receive instruction in 
their religious duties, from the Principal, 

The health of females always requires particular attention, 
and many mothers, on this account, hesitate about sending their 
young daughters fromthem. They certainly ought not to place 
them where there is any reason to believe that their health will 
be neglected. What amount of knowledge can compensate 
for a ruined constitution, and the wayward temper which usual- 
ly accompanies physical weakness in youth ? Mrs. Willard has 
endeavored to guard against theseevils. In the first place, her ta- 
ble is generously furnished with good food, (we had the pleas- 
ure of partaking it nearly a fortnight,) and a lunch of plain bread 
is always permitted to any pupil who wishes it ; for, as Mrs. 
W. rationally observes. there is little danger that any person 
will eat bread fo excess, and if the appetite can be gratified with 
this treat, the constitution certainly requires the nourishment. 
That system of starvation so often and truly complained of in 
boarding schools, which, besides seriously injuring the constitution 
of the pupils, is productive of much mischief and serious moral 
evils, has never disgraced this Seminary. And the healthy, hap- 
py looking faces of the young ladies, attest the good effects of this 
generous system. 

In the second place, particular care is taken to promote 
cheerfulness and good feelings among the pupils, and exercises 
in walking and callisthenics are attended to. 

But perhaps the best arrangement is this : there is employed 
in the establishment an experienced nurse, whose sole business 
it is, to watch over the health of the young ladies, instruct them 
how to take care of themselves, and attend to their earliest 
complaints of indisposition. This worthy woman, who has 
held her station for more than twelve years, is called Mama 
by all the pupils ; and that tender appellation and her tender 
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care secures for her their loveand confidence, which, doubtless, 
goes far to make her prescriptions so effiacious, that the physician 
is seldom called, and nota death has occurred, since the institu- 
tion was founded. Mrs. W. considers this office of such im- 
portance, that, whenever Muma is, from any cause, unable to 
perform its duties, she assumes it herself. 


General Remarks. 


We write not to extol the merits of Mrs. Willard, but to give 
a plain unvarnished account of the Seminary she has founded. 
She needs no eulogies but to have her course truly set forth ; 
and it is in this spirit of doing justice only which impels us to 
remark, that every study pursued in her school, except the La- 
tin language, has been in the first instance taught by herself. 
She was thus enabled to observe the effect of the arrangement 
of the subjects on the minds of her pupils, and where she found 
the books prepared for schools, either obscure or deficient, 
she has labored to supply what was wanting. And that she 
has been successful, the publications which have emanated from 
her institution conclusively show. Her ‘ Republic of Ameri- 
ca,’ is a text-book of History in our schools, and her Geogra- 
phy (we say hers, because the plan of ‘ Woodbridge and Wil- 
lard’s Geography,’ was first matured and taught in her Semi- 
nary,) is one of the most popular in the country. 

Her views have been well seconded by her sister, Mrs. 
Phelps, formerly Vice Principal in the Troy Seminary. It 
was there that her ‘ Lectures on Botany,’ and ‘ Lectures to 
Yourg Ladies,’ were both prepared. A new work from Mrs. 
Willard has just been printed—‘ A System of Universal His- 
tory in Perspective,’ with a Chronological Map of Nations on 
an original plan, and one which we think will afford new facilities 
to the teacher of History as well as to the learner. These 
works have been the result of the method of teaching, which Mrs. 
W. at first adopted, namely, to test old authorities, and improve 
on existing plans. She has thus done more than build up her 
own institution. She has contributed to the improvement 
of our systems of education. And is not this worthy of praise ? 

The result of the combined influence of the government, 
moral training, and original teaching, on the pupils of Troy 
Seminary, has been very happy. The young ladies there educat- 
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ed, are, almost without exception, devotedly attached to Mrs. 
W.., and cherish the remembrance of their residence in her 
family, as one of the pleasantest passages in their book of life. 
More than two thousand young ladies have been instructed here, 
and not an instance has occurred, of the dismissal of a pupil, 
for incorrect or incorrigible behaviors Among the beneficial 
influences of this school, we must not forget the teachers it has 
furnished. From fifteen to twenty young ladies are sent forth 
every year, usually to the South and West, and many more 
might haveemployment. Then the teachers in the Troy Sem- 
inary, more than twenty in number, have nearly all been edu- 
cated by Mrs. Willard. Ought not an institution, which has 
thus tested its usefulness, to be sustained by public benefactions? 
Unless it be incorporated and endowed, before the present 
Principal withdraws, it will undoubtedly decay, and the system 
which, with such care and labor, she has established, will be de- 
stroyed. 

There was lately raised at Buffalo, in the space of four days, 
$260,000, to found a College for young men, when there are 
already 79 incorporated Colleges and Universities for males, 
in the United States, and not a single Protestant incorporated 
and endowed Female Seminary in our land. Men of Ameri- 
ca, shall this neglect of the daughters of your country be per- 

etual ? 
. We give in this number a lithographic view of Troy Semina- 
ry. The edifice is of brick, the main building being 130 feet 
long, and forty in breadth, and, including the basement, five 
stories in height. There is a gallery in the rear, connecting to 
the main edifice another brick building, 50 feet in length, 
30 in width, and three stories in height. The Park, in front of 
the Seminary, is a beautiful green, and handsomely enclosed. 
The Seminary buildings and grounds belong to the city; and it 
deserves respectful notice, that the people of Troy have, gen- 
erally, been zealous in the cause of female education, and sec- 
onded, with pride, the efforts of Mrs. Willard ; but the work is 
not yet half accomplished. 
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i TO THE READERS OF THE AMERICAN LADIES’ MAGAZINE. 


é There is no part of our editorial duty so trying to our feelings, as the i 
q penning of this annual address. The thought that another year is gone ; 
4 the fear that we have not improved to the utmost the opportunities present- 
ed, of communicating truth, and pleading the cause of virtue and piety ; 
the certainty, that we must part with some of those who have accompani- 
| ed us thus farin our course—all these reflections conspire to sadden and 
4 depress us. 
i t is not an easy career we are pursuing. The responsibility of sustain- 
ing, year after year, a literary periodical, in this age of change, competition 
; and improvement, requires unceasing thought, care, and labor. But we 
are encouraged to persevere. We have succeeded Eigut years. And, 
that our exertions have not been in vain, we appeal to the great and in- 
creasing interest which the subject of Female Education is receiving in our 
country, compared with eight years since, and also, to the added respect 
and consideration which female talent and genius is commanding. Much 
of this influence, in favor of woman, we do claim, has proceeded from our 
periodical: because, in our pages, feraale writers have had the opportunity 
of pleading the cause of their sex, and many of the most gifted have availed 
themselves of this privilege. 
' We believe, therefore, that the support of the good and intelligent of 
those who feel a deep interest im the social and moral improvement of so- 
ciety, will contiue to be granted us. And inthis confidence, we ask of our 
friends two favors—an effort to increase our subscribers, and, from those 
who have not settled with the Publisher, the prompt payment of the sub 
scriptions now due. 
If each subscriber would procure one new name, our list would be a gen- 
erous one:—and the speedy remittance of the many small sums due, for 
this eighth volume, though but a trifle foreach individual to pay, would 


be to us of great advantage. \ 
Boston, Dec. 15, 1835. 


‘ Literary Notices’ we have no room for this month, and so have lost | 
our labor of writing a dozen or more.—‘ Tea-Drinking’ in our last number 
should be credited to the ‘ Moral Reformer.’ 

Our Correspondents we hope to hear from soon, as we are solicitous to 
have our January number first-rate. The signatures of Mrs. Sigourney, 
Sedgwick, Ellet, Woodhull, Appleton, Willard, Phelps, Locke, and many 
others, whom we number among our contributors, will make any periodi- 
cal popular. We trust ‘A Father‘ will not forget us. 
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